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ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS 

Following our agreeable November custom, the editorial 
staff of Poetry has the honor of awarding three prizes for 
good work printed in the magazine during its eighth year — 
October, 19 19, to September, 1920, inclusive. 

We regret to announce that Mr. H. C. Chatfield-Taylor 
has been obliged to resign from the Advisory Committee 
because of residence in California and consequent inability 
to keep in close touch with the magazine. Therefore he has 
not voted this year, and we are compelled reluctantly to 
withdraw his name from the cover, and to miss his imme- 
diate presence in our counsels. Since the very beginning of 
the magazine which his enthusiasm and liberality helped to 
found, his keen intelligence and disinterested independent 
judgment have been of the utmost value, and we accept his 
resignation only under compulsion. 

Mr. Richard Aldington, as London correspondent, was 
requested to vote, but in a letter of recent date he waives 
his right, as he lacks some of the year's issues. 

Fortunately we are able to give a "young poet's prize" 
again this year, through the liberality of Mrs. Edgar Speyer 
of New York. This prize is intended as a mark of dis- 
tinction and encouragement for a young poet, comparatively 
unknown as yet, who has not yet published a volume. 

We refrain this year once more from repeating awards, but 
we mention with special honor the following poems of the 
past year by poets who have previously received our prizes: 
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Smoke Nights, by Carl Sandburg (February). 

A Prayer for my Daughter, by William Butler Yeats 
(November). 

To the River Beach, by H. L. Davis (June). 

Maura, by Marjorie Allen Seiffert (October). 

Songs from a Book of Airs, and New Mexico Folk-songs, 
by Alice Corbin, are exempt because their author is a mem- 
ber of the jury. And translations are not considered. 

Hoping that our contributors and readers will grant to the 
members of the jury honesty of judgment, and will not de- 
mand infallibility, we now announce the awards: 

The Helen Haire Levinson Prize of two hundred 
dollars, for a poem or group of poems by a citizen of the 
United States, is awarded to 

Wallace Stevens 

of Hartford, Conn., for his group of poems, Pecksniffiana, 
published in the October, 19 19, number. 

This prize was founded in 1913 by Mr. Salmon O. Lev- 
inson of Chicago. Previous awards have been as follows: 

19 1 4 — Carl Sandburg, for Chicago Poems. 

1915 — Vachel Lindsay, for The Chinese Nightingale. 

1916 — Edgar Lee Masters, for All Life in a Life. 

191 7 — Cloyd Head, for Grotesques. 

1918 — John Curtis Underwood, for The Song of the 
Cheechas. 

1919 — H. L. Davis, for Primapara. 
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The prize of one hundred dollars, offered by an anony- 
mous guarantor for a poem, or group of poems, without 
distinction of nationality, is awarded to 

Edna St. Vincent Millay 

of New York, for her poem, The Beanstalk, published in 
the May number. 

This prize, or other prizes similar in intent, have been 
previously awarded as follows: 

1913 — Vachel Lindsay, for General Booth Enters into 
Heaven. 

191 5 — Constance Lindsay Skinner, for Songs of the Coast- 
dwellers. 

1915— "H. D.," for Poems. 

1916 — John Gould Fletcher, for Arizona Poems. 

19 1 7 — Robert Frost, for Snow. 

1918 — Ajan Syrian, for From the Near East. 

1919 — Marjorie Allen Seiffert, for The Old Woman. 

The prize of one hundred dollars offered by Mrs. Edgar 
Speyer, of New York, under conditions noted above, for 
good work by a young poet, is awarded to 

Maurice Lesemann 

of Chicago, now sojourning in Santa Fe, N. M., for his 
poem, A Man Walks in the Wind, published in the April 
number. 

Five other special prizes, usually of one hundred dollars 
each, have been previously awarded : to Louise Driscoll, for 
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Metal Checks, as the best poem of the war received in com- 
petition and printed in our War Number of November, 
19 1 4; to Wallace Stevens, who receives this year the Levin- 
son Prize, for Three Travellers Watch a Sunrise, adjudged 
the best one-act poetic play received in a prize contest — 
July, 1916; and three times to young poets, viz.: 

1916 — Muna Lee, for Foot-notes — III, IV, VII. 

1918 — Emanuel Carnevali, for The Splendid Common- 
place. 

19 19 — Mark Turbyfill, for poems of 19 17, 191 8. and 
1919. 

Besides the above three awards, and the poems by former 
winners of Poetry prizes listed above, the following poems 
receive honorable mention: 

Introspection, by Harold Monro (March). 

Stones for Russia, by Baker Brownell (October). 

Poems by a Child, by Hilda Conkling (July). 

Council Talks, by Lew Sarett (November). 

Sleep Poems, by Agnes Lee (June). 

Under the Sun, by Oscar Williams (September). 

High Places, by Mary Austin (January). 

The Stone-age Sea, by Helen Hoyt (March). 

The Little. Cow- girl, by N. Howard Thorp (August). 

Bindlestiff, by Edwin Ford Piper (January). 

Pity Not, Hopi-tuh and The Fog Ghost, by William H. 

Simpson (January). 
After Rachmaninoff, by Ralph Block (March). 
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From the Frail Sea, by Genevieve Taggard (June). 
The Burned House, by Grace Fallow Norton (February). 
At the Top of the World, by Elsie A. Gidlow (October). 
An Awakening, by Wilton Agnew Barrett (December). 

The following translations also receive honorable mention : 
Early Snow — a No Play, by Komparu Zembo Motoyazu, 

translated by Arthur Waley (March). 
French-Canadian Folk-songs, translated by Edward Sapir 

(July). 

THE PRIZE POEMS 

Pecksniffiana, which wins the Levinson Prize for Mr. 
Wallace Stevens, is a group of fourteen poems. We reprint 
four of them: 

FABLIAU OF FLORIDA 

Barque of phosphor 
On the palmy beach, 

Move outward into heaven, 
Into the alabasters 
And night blues. 

Foam and cloud are one. 
Sultry moon-monsters 
Are dissolving. 

Fill your black hull 
With white moonlight. 

There will never be an end 
To this droning of the surf. 
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PETER PARASOL 

Aux taureaux Dieu comes donne 
Et sabots durs aux chevaux .... 

Why are not women fair, 

All, as Andromache — 

Having, each one, most praisable 

Ears, eyes, soul, skin, hair? 

Good God ! — that all beasts should have 

The tusks of the elephant, 

Or be beautiful 

As large, ferocious tigers are! 

It is not so with women. 

I wish they were all fair, 

And walked in fine clothes, 

With parasols, in the afternoon air. 



THE PLACE OF THE SOLITAIRES 

Let the place of the solitaires 

Be a place of perpetual undulation. 

Whether it be in mid-sea 

On the dark, green water-wheel, 

Or on the beaches, 

There must be no cessation 

Of motion, or of the noise of motion, 
The renewal of noise 
And manifold continuation ; 

And, most, of the motion of thought 
And its restless iteration, 

In the place of the solitaires, 

Which is to be a place of perpetual undulation. 
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THE PALTRY NUDE STARTS ON A SPRING VOYAGE 

But not on a shell, she starts, 
Archaic, for the sea. 
But on the first-found weed 
She scuds the glitters, 
Noiselessly, like one more wave. 

She too is discontent 

And would have purple stuff upon her arms, 

Tired of the salty harbors, 

Eager for the brine and bellowing 

Of the high interiors of the sea. 

The wind speeds her, 

Blowing upon her hands 

And watery back. 

She touches the clouds, where she goes, 

In the circle of her traverse of the sea. 

Yet this is meagre play 

In the scurry and water-shine, 

As her heels foam — 

Not as when the goldener nude 

Of a later day 

Will go, like the centre of sea-green pomp, 

In an intenser calm, 

Scullion of fate, 

Across the spick torrent, ceaselessly, 

Upon her irretrievable way. 

We reprint the poem by Miss Edna St. Vincent Millay 
which wins a prize for its author: 

THE BEAN-STALK 

Ho, Giant! This is I! 

I have built me a bean-stalk into your sky ! 

La — but it's lovely, up so high! 
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This is how I came — I put 

There my knee, here my foot, 

Up and up, from shoot to shoot. 

And the blessed bean-stalk thinning 

Like the mischief all the time; 

Till it took me rocking, spinning, 

In a dizzy, sunny circle, 

Making angles with the root, 

Far and out above the cackle 

Of the city I was born in; 

Till the little dirty city, 

In the light so sheer and sunny, 

Shone as dazzling bright and pretty 

As the money that you find 

In a dream of finding money — 

What a wind! what a morning! — 

Till the tiny, shiny city, 

When I shot a glance below — 

Shaken with a giddy laughter, 

Sick and blissfully afraid — 

Was a dew-drop on a blade, 

And a pair of moments after 

Was the whirling guess I made. 

And the wind was like a whip 

Cracking past my icy ears, 

And my hair stood out behind, 

And my eyes were full of tears — 

Wide-open and cold, 

More tears than they could hold. 

The wind was blowing so, 

And my teeth were in a row, 

Dry and grinning; 

And I felt my foot slip, 

And I scratched the wind and whined, 

And I clutched the stalk and jabbered 

With my eyes shut blind — 

What a wind — what a wind! 

Your broad sky, Giant, 
Is the shelf of a cupboard. 
I make bean-stalks — I'm 
A builder like yourself; 
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But bean-stalks is my trade — 
I couldn't make a shelf, 
Don't know how they're made. 
Now, a bean-stalk is more pliant — 
La, what a climb! 



With the following poem Mr. Maurice Lesemann wins 
the prize offered by Mrs. Speyer: 

A MAN WALKS IN THE WIND 

Being so tired, it is hard to hide from you; 

It is hard to walk any longer in the night and the wind. 

I have gone among brown trees, I have crunched the blue 

Frost-bitten grass under my feet, I have stood 

In parted thickets, caught in the crackling leaves, 

I have seen the brush-piles on the ridges fired, 

I have watched the twisted smoke that weaves 

Blue strands in the black branches of the wood; 

And now, being tired, 

Being tired now and worn enough for rest, 

Would it not be safe, would it not be very good 

Tonight, to find it in your breast, 

In your wise breast where this is understood? 

Do you remember another night of wind, 

Moonlight and wind, when it was all 

The sky could do to keep from reeling upon us in shame — 

When, breathless, we held it there 

From slipping down about us with your hair? 

Do you remember a night last fall 

When the wind whirled us and whetted us to flame, 

And whirled the leaves and whetted us to flame, 

Whipped out your dress and would not let us be, 

And drove us along the prairie, two shadows clinging, 

And dropped us at the foot of a tree? 

That was September before the frost: 

In the morning the prairie was gray with mist 
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And the grass was matted white where we had Iain. 
And the arms of the elm, the grizzled arms of the elm, 
Pawed at the wind for something that was lost, 
And knotted up with pain. 

Fall comes to fall again, 

And I walk alone, I walk alone in the wind .... 

I cannot master the beauty of the night. 

I walk alone. The poplar fingers rise 

Tall and awful among white glittering stars. 

Surely this is the most sorrowful delight 

Of any man, to walk alone with a dream. 

Do you hear the ripple singing in the stream ? 

The beauty of the poplars strikes me down. 

The wind over the grass — I had not known 

The wind was such a ionely thing. 

The wind cleaves me with beauty to the bone, 

And the gray clouds that brush the fields and fling 

Gray darkness on to the driven prairie, and fold 

Their lonely silence around the hills, and fly 

On to the upper night, to the upper air — 

They have beat me clean, they have beat my body cold 

With beauty. Do you hear the wild geese cry? 

And now the dark is heavy in my head, 

And in my heart all the sorrows have come home. 

I am tired — you do not know how tired I come. 

You would not care tonight? You would not care, 

But let your hand wander through my hair? 

There would be no hurt now, we are both too tired. 

I would finger the soft silk of your dress the same 

As long ago, when you were first desired, 

As long ago when the wind whirled us to flame. 

For we know the bitter tune the wind sings ; 
There will be silence now, there will be rest, 
And eyes will heal after the wind stings, 
And I shall hear your heart under your breast 
Moving across time with a great flow. 
And we shall hear no more the wind's calling, 
But only the silence of it falling and falling, 
And always the room will throb quietly and slow. 
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